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W c ccndcfcendingly made Luther’s works umpires in the 
controverfy. Alterbury . 

Condescension, n.f. [from condefcend] Voluntary humilia- 
tion ; defeent from Superiority ; voluntary lubmiffion to equa- 
lity with inferiours. 

It forbids Dride and ambit inti, and vain <rlnrv : and mm- 
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Some defponuing people t 


„. v & ., x , .... very 

heart, and allays the envy which always attends a high 
station. A t ter bury s Sermons. 

Raphael, amidft his tendernefs, fhews fuch a dignity and 
condefcenfton in all his behaviour, as are fuitable to a fuperiour 
nature. Addifon’ s Spettatcr, N°. 973. 

Condesce'nsive. ad], [from condefcend.] Courteous ; willing 
to treat with inferiours on equal terms ; not haughty ; not 
arrogant. 

CONDI'GN. adj. [condignus, Latin.] Worthy of a perfon; 
fuitable; deferved ; merited : it is always ufed of fomething 
tleferved by crimes. 

Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 

I never gave them condign puniihment. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Confider who is your friend, he that would have brought 
him to condign puniihment, or he that has faved him. Arbuthn. 
Condi'gness. n. f [ from condign.'] $uitablencfs; agreeablenefs 
to deferts. Dili. 

CondHgnly. adv. [from condign.] Defervedly ; according to 
merit. Dili. 

Co-ndiment. 77. f. [ co 7 idime 77 tum , Latin.] Seafoning; fauce ; 
that which excites the appetite by a pungent tafte. 

As for radifh and the like, they are for condiments, and not 
for nourifhment. Bacon’ s Natural Hijlory. 

Many things are fwallowed by animals rather for condiment , 
gull, or medicament, than any fubftantial nutriment. Brown. 
CondiscVple. n.f. [condi fcipulus, Lat.] A fchoolfellow. 

To CO'NDITE. v. a. [condi 7, Lat.] To pickle; to preferve 
by falts or aromaticks. 

Much after th'c fame manner as the fugar doth, in the con - 
ditinz of pears, quinces, and the like. Grew s Mufcsum. 

The moil; innocent of them are but like conditcd or 
pickled mufnrooms, which, carefully corrected, may be harm- 
lefs, but can never do good. Taylor’s Rule of hying holy. 

CoNdite ment. n.f. [from condite.] A compofition or con- 
fervas, powders, and fpices in the form of an eledluary. Diet, 
CONDITION, n.f. [condition, Fr. conditio, Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; that by which any thing is denominated good or 
bad. 

A rage, whofe heat hath this condition. 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shakef. A. John. 

2. Attribute; accident; property. 

The king is but a man: the violet fmells, the element 
iliews to him as to me : all his fenfes have but human con- 
ditions. Shakefpeare’ s Henry V . 

It feemed to us a condition and property ot Divine Powers 
and Beings, to be hidden and unfeen to others. Bacon. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged in 
palling through feveral mediums, which is another condition of 
the rays of light. Blew ton s Opt. 

3. Natural quality of the mind; temper; temperament; com- 
plexion. . 

The child taketh moft of his nature of the mother, belies 

fpeech, manners, and inclination, which are agreeable to the 
conditions of their mothers. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Thebeft and foundeft of his time hath been but ram : now mult 
we look, from his age, t6 receive not alone the imperfections 
of lonor engrafted condition, hut therewithal the unruly way- 
wardness that infirm and cholerick years- bring with them. 

Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

x. Moral quality ; virtue, or vice. a , 

Jupiter is hot and mqift, temperate, modelt, honelt, ad- 
venturous, liberal, merciful, loving and faithful, that is, 
giving thefe inclinations ; and therefore thofe ancient mgs, 
beautified with thefe conditions, might be called there after 
Jupiter. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World, b. 1. c. 6 . f 5- 

* Socrates efpoufed Xantippe only for her extreme ill conai- 

1 i 077 s, above all of that fex. 

State; circumllances. 

To us all. 

That feel the bruifes of the days before, 

And differ the condition of thefe times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand 

Upon our humours. . Sha ^ are *^T^' 

ft was not agreeable unto the condition of t aradtfe and Hate 

of innocence. Brown’s Vulgar Err our s b v. c 4. 

Eftimate the greatnefs of this mercy by the condition 1 this 

the finner in, when God vouchfafes it to them, ou > •> ^ • 

Did we perfectly know the Hate of our own condition , an 

what was moft proper lor us, we might havered ° n *° Q0V jJ V 
bur prayers not heard, if not anfwered. Wake s Ptepaiation. 

This^is a principle adapted to every paffion and faculty of 
our nature, to every ftate and condition of our life. Roger,. 


1 ay tor . 
Waller. 


6. Rank. 

I am, 'in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda. Shakefpeare’ s Tempef. 

The king himfelf met with many entertainments, at the 
charge of particular men, which had been rarely practifed ’till 
then by the perfons of the beft endition. ' Gamidov. 

7. Stipulation; terms of compact. 

Cond- tion ! 

What condition can a treaty find 

I’ th’ part that is at mercy l Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

I yield upon conditions. — Wc give none 
To< traitors : ftrike him down. Ben. Join: fan's Catiii e. 
He could not defend it above ten days, and muft then fub- 
mit to the Worft conditions the rebels were like to grant to his 
perfon, and to his religion. Clarendon . 

Many are apt to believe re mi ft; on of fins, but they believe 
it without the condition of repentance. 

Thofe barb’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, fuch as we are pleas’d to give. 

Make our conditions with yon’ captive king. — 

Secure me but myfolitarv cell ; 

’Tis all I afk him. Dryden’s Don Sebajlian. 

S. The writing in which the terms of agreement are comprifcd ; 
compact; bond. 

Go with me to a notary, feal me there < 

Your Single bond ; and in a merry fport, 

If you repay me not on fuch a day, 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as are 
Fxprefs’d in the conditio 71, let the forfeit 
Be nominated. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice. 

To Condition, v. n. [from the noun ] To make terms; to 
Stipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
Ihould put to death all his male children. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 
Small towns, which ftand ftiff, ’till great fhot 
Enforce them, by war’s law, condition not. Donne. 

’Tis one thing, I muft confefs, to condition for a good office, 
and another thing to do it gratis. L’EJlrahge, Fab. 137. 

Conditional, adj. [from condition.'] 

1. By way of Stipulation ; not ablolute ; with limitations; on 
particular terms. 

For the ufe wc have his exprefs commandment, for the 
effect his conditional promife ; fo that, without obedience to the 
one, there is of the other no afiurance. Hooker, b. v. f. 57* 
Many feriptures, though as to their formal terms they are 
abfolute, yet as to their fenfe they are conditional. South. 
This ftridl neceffity they Simple call ; ? 

Another fort there is conditional Dry den s Fables. 

2. In grammar and logick. Exprefting Some condition or lup- 

pofttion. # . 

Conditional, n.f. [from the adjedlive.] A limitation. A 

word not now in ufe. 

He Said, if he were Sure that young man were king Ed- 
ward’s foil, he would never bear arms againft him. 1 his cafe 
feems hard, both in refpedf of the conditional , and in refpea 
of the other wo;ds. _ Bacon s Henry 

ConditionaLity. n.f [from conditional.]- I he quality o 
being conditional ; limitation by certain terms. . . 

And as this clear propofal of the promifes may mfpirit .our 
endeavours, fo is the conditionality moft efficacious to neceffitate 

and engage them. °f ut -' 

CondiTjonally. adv. [from conditional.] > certain 
limitations ; on particular terms ; on certain ftipulations. 

I here intail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath ... 

To ceafe this civil war. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p- m- 

A falfe apprehenfion underftands that pofttively, which w 
but conditionally expreffed. Brown’s Vulgar Enow s, i.y ■ 
We fee large preferments tendered to him, but condition . 
upon his doing wicked offices : confcience Shall hcie, ac ^ ( ^ 
ing to its office, interpofe and proteft. _ 
CondiTionary. adj. [from condition.] Stipulate. 

Would God in mercy difpenfe with it as a 
we could not be happy without it, as a n at lira qu.. 1 ^ 



for heaven. . v rnI1- 

To CondiTign ate. v. a. [from condition.] To maU 

ditions for ; to regulate by certain conditions. ot 

That ivy arifeth but where it may be fupported ; we ca 
aferibe the fame unto any fcience therein, wmc 1 ‘ lu I K -jp 
conditionates its eruption. Browns hag ar ’ ’ - n 

Condition ate. adj. [from the verb.] Eftabhffied on certa. 

terms or conditions. . . 1 oLfnlute, 

That which is miftaken to be particular and Mo ^ 

duly underftood, is general, but conditional r, an 
none, who Shall not perform the condition. * 

Conditioned, adj. [from condition., Havingqualue *r 

perties good or bad. The 
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The dcareft friend to me, the kindeft man, 

The beft condition’d. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice. 
To CONDOLE, v. n. [condoleo, Latin.] I o lament wit. 
thofe that are in misfortune; to exprefs concern foi the mi 
ries of others. It has with before the perfon for whoie nnf- 

foitune we profefs grief. . . , . 

Your friends would have caufe to rejoice, rather ‘ 

T congratulate with the republick of beafts upon this honour 
done to their king; and muft condole with us poor mortals, 
who, by diftance, are rendered incapable of paying our re- 
? a ’ s Addifon’ s Guardian, N°. 118. 

To CoNDo'le. v.a. To bewail with another. 

I come not, Sampfon, to condole thy chance. 

As thefe perhaps, yet wifh it had not been. 

Though for no friendly intent. Milton’s Agowjles, A rc 7 b - 
Why fhould our poet petition Ifis for her lafe delivery, and 
afterwards condole her milcarriage. _ Dry en. 

Condg'lement. n.f. [fro m condole.] Grief; Sorrow; 

mourning. 

To perfevere 

In obftinate condolement, is a courfe 

Of impious ftubbornnefs, unmanly grief. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Condolence, n.f. [cohdolance, french.] The expreffion of 
grief for the forrow r s of another ; the civilities and meflages of 
friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will excufe this digreffion, due by way of con- 
do’ ence to my worthy brethren. Arbuth. Preface to J. Bull. 
A CondoLer. n.f. [from condole.] One that compliments 
another upon his misfortunes. 

CondonaTion. n.f. [ccndonatio, Lat.] A pardoning; a for- 
giving. Dili. 

To CONDU'CE. v.n. [conduco, Lat.] To promote an end; 
to contribute ; to ferve to fome purpofe. Followed by to. 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it abroad, feemeth to conduce to make it Ihine. Bac. Nat. Hijt. 

The means and preparations that may conduce unto the en- 
terprize. Bacon s Holy IP ar. 

Every man does love ar hate things, according as he ap- 
prehends them to conduce to this end, or to contradict it. Pillotf. 

They may conduce to farther difeoveries for compleating the 
theory of light. Newton. 

To Condu'ce. v. a. To conduct ; to accompany in order to 
fhew the way. In this fenfe I have only found it in the fol- 
lowing paftage. 

He was fent to conduce hither the princefs Henrietta- 
Maria. IVotton. 

ConduLible. adj. [conducibilis, Latin.] Having the power of 
conducing ; having a tendency to promote or forward. 

To both, the medium which is moft propitious and condu - 
cible, is air. Bacon’ s Natural Hijlory, N°. 9 65* 

Thofe motions of generations and corruptions, and of the 
conducibles thereunto, are wifely and admirably ordered and 
contemporated by the wife providence of the redlor of all 
things. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

None of thefe magnetical experiments are fufficient for a 
perpetual motion, though thofe kind of qualities feem moft 
conducible unto it. Wilkins’s Math. Magic . 

Our Saviour hath enj'oined us a reafonable fervice : all his 
laws are in themfelves conducible to the temporal intereft of 
them that obferve them. Bentley s Sermons. 

Condu'cibleness. n.f [from conducible.] The quality of 
contributing to any end. Dili. 

Conducive, adj. [from conduce.] That which may contribute 
to any end ; having the power of forwarding or promoting. 

An action, however conducive to the good of our country, 

4 will bC reprefented as prejudicial to it. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Thofe proportions of the good things of this life, which 
are moft confident with the interefts of the foul, are alfo moft 
conducive to our prefent felicity. Rogers, Serm. 2. 

Condu'civeness. n.f [from conducive.] The quality of con- 
ducing. 

I mention fome examples of the conducivenefs of the fmall- 
nefs ot a body’s parts to its fluidity. Boyle's Hift. of Fluidity. 
CONDUCT. n.J. [ conduit , Fr. con and dulius, Latin.] 

1. Management ; economy. 

"Young men, in the conduit and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold, ftir more than they can quiet, 
and fly to the end without confideration of the means. Bacon. 
How void of reafon are our hopes and fears 1 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well defign’d, fo luckily begun, 

But when we have our wifh, we wifti undone ? Dryd. Juv. 

2 . 1 he a<ft pf leading troops ; the duty of a general. 

Conduit of armies is a prince’s art. Wal'er. 

3- Convoy; efcorte; guard. 

I was affiamed to atk the king footmen and horfemen, and 
conduit for fafeguard againft our adverfaries. 1 Ffdr. viii. s 1. 

His majefty, 

Tend ring my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
This conduit to convey me to the Tower. Shakef. Rich. Ill 
4* L act of convoying or 'juardino - . 

Vgl. I. dq 


Dryden’s Ain. 
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Some three or four of you. 

Go, give him courteous conduct to this place. 

5. A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, or fatety 

allured. 

6. Behaviour; regular life. . .. , • 1 rj e ; t ,‘ s 

Though all regard for reputat.on is not quite laid ai de, 

fo low, "that very few think virtue and condui 1 of ‘ lblolll “ 

ccffity for preferving it. 

To Conduct, v.a. [conduirc, trench. J 

i To lead ; to dir eft ; to accompany in order to Ihdw the w ? > . 

I ffiall ftrait conduit you to a hill fide, where I will pon 

you out the right path/ . ^ ™ 

O may thy pow’r, propitibus ltiJl to me, 

Conduit my fteps to find the fatal tree, 

In this deep foreft. 

2. To ufher, and to attend incivility. 

Pray, receive them nobly; and conduit them 
Into our prefence. Shakefpeare’ s Henry \ III. 

Afcanius bids ’em be condulted in. Dry den s JL . 

3. To manage; as, to conduit an affair. 

4. To head an army; to order troops. . , 

Conducti / tious. adj. [conduit iti in, Latin.] Hired; empojt 

for wages. . 

Th<T perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 

but perfons intirelv condultitious and rem.oveable at pleafure. 
r ' Aylijfes Par ergon. 

Conductor, n.f [from conduit.] 

1. A leader; one who fhews another the way by accompany* 
him. 

Shame of change, and fear of future ill, 

And zeal, the blind conduit or of the Will. Dry den. 

2 . A chief ; a general. 

Who is condulior of his people 1 - 
As ’tis faid, the baftard fon of Glo'fter. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

3. A manager ; a director. 

If he did not inti rely project the union and regency, none 
will deny him to have been the chief condulior in both. Addifon. 

4. An inftrument to put up into the bladder, to direct the knife 

in cutting for the ftone. • Ftjuincy. 

Conductress, n.f [from conduit.] A woman that directs; 
diredtrefs. 

Co'nduit. n.f. [conduit, French.] 

1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of "waters ; an aqucdtict. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rife no higher 
Than the well-head from whence it firft doth fpring. Davies. 

This face of mine is hid 
In fap confuming winter’s drizzled fnow. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shakefpeare. 
God is the fountain of honour; and the conduit, by which 
he conveys it to the fons of men, are virtuous and generous 
practices. South’s Sermons . 

Thefe organs are the nerves which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without, to their audience in the brain. Lo he. 
Wife nature likewife, they fuppofe. 

Has drawn two conduits down our nofe. Prior. 

2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 

I charge and command, that the conduit fun nothing but 
claret wine. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI; p. ii. 

Conduplica'tion. n.f [conduplicatio, Latin.] A doubling; 
a duplicate. 

Cone, n.f [yu’&. T« iSaMe xuxa©- erb Ai'ijl otic .] A folid 
body, of which the bafe is a circle; and which ends in a point. 
Co'ney. See Cony. 

To CONFA'BULATE. v. n. [ confabulo , Lat.] To talk- eafily 
or carelefsly together ; to chat ; to prattle. 

ConfabulaTion. n.f. [confabulatio, Lat.] Eafy converfa- 
tion ; chearful and carelefs talk. 

Conf a Lula TORY. adj. [from confabulate ] Belonging to talk 
. or prattle. 

Confarrea'tion. n.f. [confarreatio, Lat. from far corn.] 

I he folemnization of marriage by eating bread together. 

By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was by confor- 
mation joined to the hufband. Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

To CO'NbLCT. v. a. [confelius, Latin.] To make up into 
fweetmeats ; to preferve with fugar. It feems now corrupted 
into comfit. 

Co'nfect. n.f [from the verb.] A fweetmeat. 

Confe'ction. n. j. [confedio, Latin.] 

1. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, with fugar ; a fweat- 
mcat. 

Haft thou not learn’d me to preferve ? yea fo, 

That our great king himfelf doth woo me oft 
For my confetti, ns f Shakef ear e’s Cymbeline. 

They have in Turky and the Eaft certain confeltions, which 
they call fervets, which are like to candied confervea, and are 
made of fugar and lemons. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

He faw him devour fifh and flelh, fwallow wines and fpices, 
confeltions and fruits of numberlefs fweets and flavours. Addifi 

2. An aflemblage of different ingredients; a compofition; 'a 
mixture. 

Of beft things then, what world (hall yield cmf'Bim 
To liken her ? Shckeffca, e. 

5 ^ 1 'here 










